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THE MASSES AS REFORMERS. 
BY MORRISON I. SWIFT. 

The hopes and efforts of Jesus were centred chiefly 
in the poor. Few do not know this, and yet only here 
and there does anyone perceive the bearing of that 
choice of the incomparable teacher’s upon social reform 
of our owntime. The pith of Christ’s insight was this: 
that the poor can be utterly devoted to whatever pro- 
mises improvement, whereas the rich are either taken 
up with other things, or else they think that general 
betterment means loss to them. 

Our age differs from that of Christ in that the desire 
for general good is shared by many of the prosperous 
classes. Bearing this difference in mind the lesson 
which we of to-day seem reluctant to learn from Christ's 
method is willingness to use to the utmost the raw re- 
formative power that lies latent in the so-called masses. 
In our period of advanced culture this is singular. It 
is not owing altogether to ignorance, for nearly every 
intelligent person, in perfectly honest and private con- 
versation, admits that our present society is miserable. 
It is due mainly to ignorance united with dread anda 
surviving selfishness. 

These barriers should be removed to level the way 
to progress. The greatest of ignorances is the failure 
to perceive that reform is the great duty to which all 
men are called: the continual improvement of whatever 
is. To dread reform is to misunderstand. Whatever 
is imperfect in society is injurious to all classes. A 
reform at one point reaches every point. Hence, sel- 
fishness, which opposes innovation and change, is mis- 
taken and narrow-sighted. It is the duty of the hour 
to make this principle, *Aat reform benefits all, known 
and proven to every class and individual. By this 
method the desire for reform is to be extended. 

But suppose this diffusion of knowledge failed to 
create a thirst for advancement. The method of Christ 
remains. Reformers may turn from the stolidly pros- 
perous to theill-to-do, Theawakening masses are the 
raw material for reform. ) 

The day has come when men seek for absolute jus- 
tice. “Labor, the world over, has always in different 
degrees been the servant of capital; and generally, 
when not enslaved by law, the remuneration has been 
so slight that accumulations were nearly impossible. 
Any untoward circumstance might then reduce the la- 


borer to destitution; and if destitute he might better 
be slave than free, for the slave must be supported by 
the master, when the free laborer might be left to 
starve.”"* Is this justice? Is it possible for men who 
desire the improvement of the race to longer acquiesce 
in a social order that involves and sanctions this degra- 
dation of the majority? The characteristic of the present 
social agitation is that there are now many who will 
not acquiesce. They are convinced that the claims of 
the down-trodden must at last be heard, that the purer 
morality that is now stirring in the world will permit 
no further compromises for the suppression of one class 
for the advantage of another. The new morality can- 
not be partial to any individual and yet true to itself. 
It therefore declares that all privileges which give to 
the few an unearned and undeserved advantage must 
be withdrawn. It demands this on the ground of in- 
herent right, and as the one means of bringing about 
the genuine good of all. 

It is strange that thinking men should wait for the 
masses to demand their rights. Why is it not recog- 
nized that it is the duty of the more advanced to raise 
others to their level; that those who enjoy privileges 
that have descended to them from more barbarous times, 
are under the sternest obligation to renounce these 
priviledges if they cannot be conferred upon their fel- 
lows? And yet, by most people, the action of the labor- 
ing classes, who are now clamoring for their rights, is 
denounced. The masses ask simple justice. In return 
they are treated as foes of order and right. Are they 
arrayed against goodness because they are tired of being 
“the servant of capital,’ and because they are at length 
becoming intelligent enough to see that when their 
‘remuneration is so slight as to make accumulations 
nearly impossible,’ they are not justly used? We are 
reminded of a significant sentence of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s: “The sinecurist thinks himself rightly indignant 
at any disregard of his vested interests.”” Those who 
seek what the decrees of common morality award to 
them, are the friends of a settled peace and prosperity. 
The enemies of righteousness and of humanity and 
peace are those who seek to retain advantages that cus- 
tom has conferred upon them at the expense of their 
less fortunate fellows. 


*Judge T. M. Cooley: “Labor and Capital before the Law"—North Amert- 
can Review, December, 1884 
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Truly, there is no longer excuse for a timid utter- 
ance of conviction upon this subject. Men of all classes 
must be plainly taught their rights and assisted to ob- 
tain them. Note the situation: one class of men are 
being treated with wholesale injustice. They are igno- 
rant and self-distrustful, and if not helped from with- 
out the wrong they suffer must go on; if informed of 
their rights and enlightened, they will be encouraged 
to undertake the contest for liberation. Is there any 
doubt that they should be amply taught and their efforts 
stimulated and supported? But it is dangerous, we are 
told. Dangerous to what? Dangerous to the continua- 
tion of injustice, and to those who uphold unrighteous 
practices. It is within the power of those who are en- 
dangered to avert the danger. If they confuse tradi- 
tional privileges with rights and will not yield to reason, 
shall they be allowed to decree deprivation and suffer- 
ing to half the race until such a time as they may be 
pleased to see and voluntarily perform their duty? The 
plea for silence and repressive conservatism comes to 
nothing less than this. But such persons wrong the 
new conscience and solicit the impossible. The para- 
mount duty of to-day is reform and no class must be 
permitted to restrain it. 

But, we hear it said, there is danger in a larger 
sense. The equilibrium of society may be lost in a 
violent outbreak of passion and its even, though gradual, 
development for a long time checked. This opinion 
numbers many supporters and they even deprecate a 
public discussion of the difficulties in which society has 
become involved, lest some one shall be aroused. ‘Surely 
every sensible and observing man,’ it has been said, 
‘knows that these articles* feed the flames of anarchical 
discontent all over the country; that there is nothing 
more mischievous than persuading ignorant men that 
they are suffering from evils for which nobody knows 
any peaceful remedy.’ From the point of view of those 
who liveort the labor of others it is supremely mischiev- 
ous. But peaceful remedies are known and it awaits 
only the pleasure of the luxuried and propertied classes 
to adopt them. It is very.singular for these classes to 
pose as the defenders of peace. The silence in which 
they would fain shroud their graspingness and iniquity 
merits of all proposals the sternest rejection. Osten- 
sibly its aim is peace, but the near future only concerns 
it. Ifintelligent people relapsed into passive spectators 
and uttered hereafter no word of complaint or enlight- 
enment, if they even made themselves pliant instru- 
ments in the hands of the industrial lords and ‘their 
yachting, care-free, dividend-drawing children and 
children’s children, and spent their truth-loving, heroic, 
useful lives in proving to the crushed poor that broad- 
cloth is cheaper than it was and that they have no grievan- 
ces, the revolutionary fites that have been lighted would 


* Those that describe the social injustice. _ 
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probably smoulder for a longer time, but at length they 
would break forth with ten times aggravated and 
quenchless fury. The experience of ages should have 
taught the insanity of this policy. Making specious pre- 
tensions to peace it subverts it. To be silent and in- 
active because the end of the way of life is lost in the 
dimness of distance is as wise as if a diseased man 
were to refuse all remedies or the discussion of his 
malady until an infallible cure should be discovered. 
The entrance to the way of life lies close before us and 
many steps are plain. Our hushed despair or silenc- 
ing greed for more time to gather spoils delays our 
entrance, but it should be remembered that the Neme- 
sis we tempt is not soothed by the mere passage of time. 
Retribution or expiation through justice awaits us. In 
Germany, many people see that a revolution is ap- 
proaching, but they say, “ Let us support the army and 
keep it off until we are dead.’’ Many of us are like 
these pusillanimous Germans. We wish to be rich 
and enjoy ourselves, and to let another settle the cost. 
If we sincerely desire assured and lasting peace it can 
be secured only by admitting and removing social griev- 


ances. We leave this duty to others only at our peril 
and theirs. The policy of repression is not the policy 
of peace. 


Society contains a species of persons whose charac- 
teristics have been at no time veiled in obscurity. Their 
motive 1s the exaltation of self, and no solicitation for 
others restrains them. Were we to fold our hands and 
await the softening of their hearts, we may be sure that 
amehoration would never come. These people are 
aroused to unselfish action only by the stress of legal 
enactment, or public sentiment, or imminent force. It 
would be preposterous to allow this class to plunge the 
whole of society into disaster. They must be made to 
bow their ambition to the general welfare, and it is by 
discussion, by enlightening all classes upon the subject 
of social wrongs, that this end is to be gained. The 
dangerous classes are not the poor. They are these 
arrogant obstructionists. They make revolution and 
violence almost inevitable and coolly transfer the entire 
responsibility to those whom their abominable injustice 
has made desperate. Then they say, ‘Do not tell ig- 
norant men that they are suffering or they may become 
discontented and dangerous.’ This is prodigious effron- 
tery. In this social crisis men of such stamp are public 
enemies. They aver that a statement of facts will pre- 
cipitate a revolution, and they go on creating the rev- 
olutionary facts. Let us publish the truth and place 
the responsibility where it belongs. Let us have a 
revolution if there are not enough men of character to 
effect reform by quiet means. 

But our hopes are buoyant because we live in 
America. The duke of Marlborough visits Chicago 
and remarks upon ‘the contrast between the masses of 
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America, meaning the working classes, and those of 
Europe. Here they are better clothed and fed, and 
live more comfortably and in better houses. The aver- 
age of intelligence here is much higher than in Eng- 
land.’* The foreign nobilities know these things and 
yet they continue. London has its recurring riots from 
men who cannot get bread, but in the higher circles 
expenditure for luxuries is not one whit less profuse. 
We shall not be greatly surprised at a revolution abroad. 
But the conditions are more favorable here. Trained 
under different ideas, as the great body of Americans 
have been, we may still hope to see justice peaceably 
done. | 

The masses are the modern opportunity. Those 
who wish improvement must join hands with this class, 
must show them what they can now do for society and 
themselves by patience and resolution, must elaborate 
and execute methods by which they can be educated 
and prepared for their mission while elevating them- 
selves in the very process of preparation for larger 
achievements. Social advancement is for the interest 
of the masses; the class that opposes them wrongly 
imagines that it is to be sacrificed in this progressive 
movement. The masses have faith that immense social 
progress is possible; the well-to-do are skeptical and 
pessimistic on this point. The masses are not wedded 
to the numerous social customs of other classes, that 
are known to be destructive of vitality and are never- 
theless steadily persisted in. They have not crystal- 
lized in favor of any scheme or theory of education, 
whether injurious or not, and they are rapidly freeing 
themselves from the cramping influences of theological 
dogmatism. In a word, they are nearer the earth, and 
except for overwork and insufficient food they are 
healthier, and, therefore, of better race material. They 
are more natural, and they stand nearer the solid real- 
ities of life. Their vital principle is better and they 
will rear tough children in the midst of hardship and 
unsanitary conditions to which those cradled in luxury 
would immediately succumb. Their minds are more 
fluid and therefore they are more capable of growth 
into a surviving harmony with the conditions of life, 
than those whose adaptations were formed earlier and 
in less enlightened times. It remains for them to apply 
these advantages to useful ends. Their day is dawn- 
ing; they are to become an infinitely more important 
factor in the life of the race than ever before; it 
rests with them to show how far they can carry liu- 
manity in its upward course. 


Evil events from evil causes spring. 
—Aristophanes. 


He who does evil that good may come, 
Pays a toll to the devil to let him into heaven.—/Hare. 


« Newspaper report. 


‘ weakened by being extended over more objects.” 
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BODY AND MIND; OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
Part X. 
EDUCATION—Continued. 

The chief purpose of systematic gymnastics is the 
uniform development of the muscular organism, and 
‘all-round athletes,” as our professional trainers call 
them, often become the finest specimens of physical 
manhood; but they rarely attain supremacy in the 
mastery of any special exercise. In the results of 
mental and moral education, too, the pre-eminent de- 
velopment of any special faculty generally indicates 
one-sidedness of culture. The moral sympathies, as 
well as the intellectual and physical energies, can be- 
come specialized. The Spanish conquerors of the 
New World treated the aboriginal population very 
much as the settlers of a primeval forest treat the wild 
beasts and birds of the wilderness; but their race-prej- 
udice by no means unplies an absolute deficiency of 
the social instinct, and travelers in South America 
agree that the aristocratic planters of the slave-states 
treat a white visitor with a chivalrous hospitality al- 
most unknown in countries of social equality and free- 
dom. ‘There was a time when the hatred of foreigners. 
was encouraged asa civic virtue. To the Romans of 
the early republican era every alien was an enemy. 
The Greeks of the classic age of Helenic civilization: 
despised all non-Grecian nations asbarbarians. Pris- 
oners of war were generally enslaved; but that era of 
national antipathies was at the same time the golden 
age of patriotism and friendship. Altruism had be- 
come specialized, but within its limited sphere acted 
with an intensity unknown to our latter-day ethics of 
cosmopolitan philanthropy. “Traveling,” says Thomas. 
Jefferson, “makes men wiser, but less happy. They 
gather knowledge, but they are, after ail, subject to 
recollections mixed with regret; ‘heir affections are 
When 
the social sympathies are concentrated upon a single 
tribe of the human race, Jonathan, Pyladesand Atticus. 
can claim a share of those affections which in an age 
of cosmopolitan tendencies becomes diffused to a de- 
gree incompatible with intensity of devotion; and a 
recognition of that fact may have inclined the apostle 
of universal love to discourage individual attachments. 
‘He who hates not his father, mother, sister and 
brother, cannot be my disciple.” The celibacy of 
medizval anchorites and modern priests is the natural 
outcome of that tendency. 

The tenet of universal brotherhood was, indeed, 
specially obnoxious to the national patriotism of an- 
tiquity, and it must be admitted that the age of mo- 
nastic ethics produced but few great patriots; though, 
no the other hand, religious fervor assumed a degree 
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of intensity wholly unknown to the contemporaries of 
Regulus and Miltiades. Specialized education pro- 
duced those heroes of civic virtue who stood ready to 
save their country in despite of fortune and fate, and 
specialized education of a different type produced 
those martyrs of faith who preferred the interests of a 
dogma to the temporal welfare of their friends, fami- 
lies and countrymen. Cato and Aristides were em- 
bodiments of republican patriotism and heroic man- 
hood; Symon Stylites and Louise Lateau were embod- 
iments of world-renouncing faith. Their equal facul- 
ties of self-denying devotion had been developed in 
diametrically opposite directions. 

The functions of the intellect, too, can thus be lim- 
ited to narrow grooves, and may be almost wholly ex- 
cluded from special spheres of activity. There are 
monomaniacs who appear perfectly rational till the 
cross-examiner happens to touch their “sore spot’’; 
and specialized education seems almost to have inca- 
pacitated certain minds from logical reasoning upon 
special topics. Their mental vision, as it were, con- 
nives, at the absurdities of their tenet, they refuse, not 
only to admit, but even to examine and consider the 
arguments of their opponent. “If so rude a comparison 
be permitted,” says Dr. Carpenter, “just as we try if a 
new piece of furniture which is offered us does or does 
not fit into a certain recess in our apartment, and ac- 
cept or decline it accordingly, so we try a new propo- 
sition which is offered to our mental acceptance. If 


it fits into some recess in our fabric of thought, we 


give our assent to it, by admitting it to its appropriate 
place. But if it neither fits it, nor can be brought to 
fit, the mind automatically rejects it.” 

Educational prejudices long disqualified the minds 
of our forefathers from accepting the most cogent ar- 
guments in favor of woman’s rights, and for nearly 
seven centuries private doubts in the unspeakable ab- 
surdities of the witchcraft delusion were at once sup- 
pressed as heresies unworthy of serious discussion. 
Jean Bodin, in his diatribes against the skeptics of 
northern Europe, could justly claim that “no other 
crime ever punished by the law of Christian courts, 
has in all its details been established by a more abun- 
dant accumulation of evidence than the crime of sor- 
cery.”’ Not only was the possibility of witchcraft in 
full accordance with the dogmasof the dominant creed, 
and the carefully inoculated tenets of a vast plurality 
of the Christian population, but the belief in that re- 
ality seemed supported even by the evidence of the 
senses, as recorded in the testimony of innumerable 
eye-witnesses. Not the mental, but the bodily eye 
had seen demons materialized at the behest of the en- 
chanter; witches had been watched in their aerial ex- 
cursions or in the act of brewing storms from a potfull 
of soap-suds, ears had heard the voice and hands felt 
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the claws of the sacudus; the archfiend himself had 
appeared in bodily form and tried the charm of his 
sophisms or bribes on a shuddering audience. Such 
visions were not the exclusive privilege of idiots and 
hysteric nuns. The spirits invoked by the incanta- 
tions of the wizard Tauler, appeared to many of his 
learned friends. Thomas Aquinas details an interview 
with the familiar of a female relative, and Dr. Nicho- 
las Remigius, judge of the criminal court of Lorraine 
and a man of vast erudition, devoted his own person 
to a death of torture by reporting his success in rais- 
ing the spirits of the dead. The re-embodied souls of 
departed criminals, he said, had visited his study and 
given him a circumstantial account of their hardships 
in Hades. On one occasion an apparition of that sort 
had blistered his skin by touching him with a hand 
still grimy with the superheated soot of Gehenna. It 
would be preposterous to ascribe such assertions to 
intentional deceit, and the only alternative explanation 
can be found in the theory that the senses of the phys- 
ical organism were perverted by the influence of in- 
tense conviction, aided perhaps by the influence of 
vivid expectancy. A curious instance of the power 
which such influence may acquire even on the minds 
of unprejudiced persons, is quoted by Professor Tuke, 
upon the testimony of numerous witnesses: “ During 
the conflagration at the Crystal Palace in the winter 
of 1866-67, when the animals were destroyed by fire, 
it was supposed that the chimpanzee had succeeded 
in escaping from his cage. Attracted to the roof, with 
this expectation in full force, men saw the unhappy 
animal holding on to it, and writhing in agony to get 
astride one of the iron ribs. It need not be said, that 
its struggles were watched by those below with breath- 
less suspense, and, as the newspapers expressed jt, 
with “sickening dread.” But there was no animal 
whatever there, and all this feeling was thrown away 


- upon a tattered piece of blind, so torn as to resemble, 


to the eye of fancy, the body, arms and legs of an ape.”’ 

Currents of thought, persistently concentrated 
upon a single object, may similarly bias the testi- 
mony of the bodily senses. In dreams all vivid 
thoughts become visions, and the delusions of an ex- 
cited imagination have been well defined as “ day- 
dreams.”’ Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft ”’ (p. 45), describes the emotions awakened 
by. the news of Lord Byron’s death, and how he passed 
many hours in reading an account of the personal 
habits and peculiarities of his departed friend. Soon 
after, on crossing a hall, ornamented with relics and 
curiosities of natural history, he saw, with his bodily 
eyes, the subject of his reveries standing before him, 
a materialized phantom of the mind, true to life in the 
veriest details of feature and dress. “He stopped for 
a moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy with 
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which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious 
poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no 
sentiment save that of wonder at the extraordinary 
accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped onwards 
toward the figure, which resolved itself, as he ap- 
proached, into the various materials of which it was 
composed. These were merely a screen occupied by 
great coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles as 
are usually found in a country entrance-hall. He re- 
turned to the spot from which he had seen the phan- 
tom and tried with all his might to recall it by the 
force of his W7//, but in vain,—a good illustration of 
the slight influence of volition over imagination, com- 
pared with that of a mental image or idea acting upon 
the sensorial centres, and distorting or moulding into 
other forms the impression received from objects of 
the senses.” | 

Our medizval forefathers accepted the dogmas of 
their ghost-creed as modern scholars accept the axi- 
oms of mathematicsand chemistry. Besides, the sup- 
posed ineffable importance of those dogmas kept the 
mind constantly riveted upon their objects. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that educational influences alone 
can abundantly explain all the prodigies of supernat- 
uralism that turned the Middle Ages into a perpetual 
Witches Sabbath of unearthly apparitions. 

Educational prepossessions alone, can equally well 
account for differences of opinion upon many subjects 
of modern controversies, which to one type of minds 
seem to furnish abundant demonstration of tenets 
wholly rejected by another. To a docile disciple of 
European absolutism, for instance, the divine right of 
kings and the duty of subordination to the ordinances 
of established governments seem equally self-evident. 
To an American democrat of the Jeffersonian school 
the belief in those rights and duties seems a pitiable 
relic of Medieval barbarism. Modern theologians 
still extol the sublimity of scriptural rhetoric as in- 
comparably superior to the grandest products of secu- 
lar literature. With the same emphasis of honest 
conviction the disciples of Voltaire execrate that 
rhetoric as a mass of sickening rant, as inferior to the 
diction of pagan orators as the sculptures of a Fijee 
fetich-maker are to the masterpieces of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 

The language of sincere enthusiasm cannot be imi- 
tated by the sophisms of hypocrisy, and nothing but a 
contrasting bias of mental vision will explain such ex- 
tremes of dogmatic divergence as those of the sub- 
joined rhapsodies, which, as ne p/us ultras of their 
kind, deserve attention and commemoration. Two 
representative American journals of nearly the same 
date, publish the following “defence” and “exposure” 
of modern spiritualism: “Spiritualism teaches us to 
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love our fellow men and leave the world better than 
we found it. The bright, pure, and loving, the grand 
in wisdom, the strong in power, will claim brotherhood 
with such humanity. Mediums will grow into angel 
instruments, and circles will lift men heavenward. 
The inner life of the mortal shall be aflame with light 
from spheres where Nature and man dwell together in 
eternal harmony. And this is the fruit of modern 
Spiritualism when sown in the heart of any man or 
woman who would fain climb heavenward.” (e/igio- 
Philosophical Journal, May 19, 1888.) 


“Of all impositions, of all frauds, of all gross de- 
ceits and villainous humbugs practiced in the world, 
those by Spiritualistic mediums are the foulest and 
worst. The bunco-steerer, the confidence man, the 
green-goods merchant and the monte-sharp only rob 
their customers of money by false pretense; while 
these swindlers, playing upon the hopes and fears of 
weak hearts, trifling with the grief of the widow and 
the stricken mother, and employing as their agent the 
agony of every anguished heart whose treasure is in 
the grave, not only extort money by vile trickery, but 
often drive their deluded victims from health and 
wealth into poverty and disease, and finally rob them 
of their reason and drive them to the madhouse. This 
is not exaggeration but simple fact. Our wise legis- 
lators have provided means for the punishment of 
other swindlers, but these miscreants are allowed to 
practice under the protection of the law. Again and 
again have they been exposed. Again and again the 
whole fabric of spiritualistic manifestations has been 
shown to be deception and trickery; homes have been 
ruined, fortunes lost, evils innumerable wrought in 
families upon which the curse of credulity has fallen, 
and still not one step taken towards the protection of 
the community from the gang of charlatans invading 
it.” (VV. ¥. World, quoted in the Vew Yorker, May 26,'88.) 

If educational bias can inspire such diverging 
views on questions open to contemporary tests of evi- 
dence, shall we wonder at the difference of opinion 
concerning the historical enigmas of bygone centuries 
or the interpretation of ancient dogmas? 


AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. 
A DISCUSSION OF THE FIELD-INGERSOLL CONTROVERSY AND 
OF MR. GLADSTONE’'S REMARKS UPON THE SAME. 
( Concluded.) 


The test which should be applied as to whether a 
religion is true or false, is still the same as was rec- 
ommended almost two thousand years ago by Christ, 
when he said: “ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
And on this main subject our doughty champions 
agree, but they ignore their agreement as muchas - 
possible, mentioning it only incidentally. Mr. Field 
says to Col. Ingersoll (on p. 138): 
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‘You professed great respect for the Ethics of Christianity, 
and for its Author. ‘Make the Sermon on the Mount your re- 
ligion,’ you said ‘and there I am with you.’” 


Col. Ingersoll himself makes a similar concession 
(on p. 502): | 

“i oi Sih by ‘a power making for righteousness’ that 
man, as he becomes civilized, as he becomes intelligent, not only 
takes advantage of the forces of Nature for his own benefit, but 
perceives more and more clearly that if he is to be happy he must 
live in harmony with the conditions of his being, in harmony with 
the facts with which he is surrounded, in harmony with the rela- 
tions which he sustains to others and to things; if this is what you 
mean, then there is ‘a power making for righteousness.’”’ 

These points of agreement, important as they are, 
have been merely touched upon, and come in as if 
by chance; they are choked by the briars and bram- 
les of a passionate pleading for the side issues 
of the debate. Mr. Field cannot separate this idea 
of a power making for righteousness in Nature 
from the belief in a personal and supernatural 
God. Because there is a power making for right- 
eousness /v nature, he speaks of “a power making 
for righteousness dchind nature.” And if Col. Ingersoll 
insists “that there can by no possibility be any evidence 
of the existence of such a power’ (supposing that 
it is “something supernatural back of Nature”), 
Mr. Field declares that the Colonel’s views under- 
mine morality. 


Mr. Field evidently limits the conception of nature 
to the very lowest natural manifestations. The moral 
nature of man is to him supernatural, and he conceives 
it not as an outcome of the natural, but as something 
essentially different from nature, which originates in 
the non-natural. 


Col. Ingersoll, on the other hand, identifies religion 
with superstition. Christ has characterized his view 
of religion as Love of God and man* and the love of 
God is proved by doing the will of his Father in 
Heaven or in other words by leading a moral life. 


In speaking of Christianity, Col. Ingersoll should 
judge of it as it has been defined by its founder. 
He should take it in its noblest and highest concep- 
tion. But Religion is to him superstition, for “ religion 
has to do with the supernatural.’ + He says “ Chris- 
tianity, superstition—that is to say the supernatural. .,’’ 
({p. 499). That the central idea of all religions is man’s 
aspiration to live morally and to remain in harmony 
with the surrounding facts of Nature and of human 
society—is only touched upon in the passage quoted 
above and then it is ignored. And because this cen- 
tral truth of religion is interwoven with errors, because 


* St. Mark 12, 28—32. 
tI find for instance no supernaturalism in the Religion of Friends as ex- 


plained by David Newport on page 1064 of Tue Open Court. Our corre- . 


spondent’s view of Christianity widely differs from what Col. Ingersoll char- 
acterizes and criticizes as Christianity. 
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most Christians have not yet freed themselves from 
the crude notions of supernaturalism, Col. Ingersoll 
rails at religion itself with a vengeance. 

Supernaturalism is by no means an essential ele- 
ment of religion. There are religions which are not 
supernaturalistic, the pagan religions of Nature wor- 
ship and Buddhism. We must object to both for reasons 
which do not lie within the scope of our present dis- 
cussion. The French philosopher Auguste Comte has 
founded a religion of positivism, and THE OpEN Court 
propounds a religion of Monism. Both are religions 
which have nothing to do with the imaginings of a 
dualistic supernaturalism. The religion of Monism, 
as a matter of principle, excludes the dualistic notions 
of superstition; it takes as its basis the unitary con- 
ception of modern science and finds in this view the 
best support and confirmation of the fundamental 
truth of religion—of ethical religion. If Col. Ingersoll 
hates superstition, he should object to-the supernatural 
notions in Christianity; but must the wheat, too, be 
rooted up with the tares because they grow by the 
side of one another on the same field? 

It is not to be expected that any one of the dis- 
putants will yield to the propositions of his adversary, 
but it is to be hoped that the progress of religious 
thought will be greatly benefited by the discussion. 
The truth in which both parties agree will remain 
and will shine even brighter than before. The errors 
common to both will disappear; they must destroy 
one another. And those truths which were recognized 
by one or the other party from a one-sided stand- 
point—truths which seemed contradictory—will after 
all be recognized as not only reconcilable to, but even 
complementary of, one another. 

The truth in which both parties agree, is the 
recognition of a moral law in Nature to which man 
has to conform in order to live, in order to live well, 
and to be blessed. This truth lies at the bottom of all 
religions and gave to all religions their ethical import. 
The superstitions which threatened to smother true 
religion were an outgrowth of the insufficient knowl- 
edge of darker ages, but they will disappear with the 
advance of science. Truth is stronger than error; 
truth need not fear to perish in a world where the 
fittest survive, for truth is the fittest and it will ulti- 
mately conquer in the struggle for existence. 

The servants asked the householder: 

‘* Wilt thou then that we gather up the tares," but the house- 
holder answered them and said: , « 

‘* Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root upalso the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest; and 
in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers: Gather ye together 
first the tares, and bind them into bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my barn.’’* 

Not unlike the zealous servants of the householder 


* St. Matthew 13, 29—30, 
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in the Gospel, Col. Ingersoll would fain root out the 
wheat with the tares; he would take away religion 
with superstition; and on the other hand, the ec- 
clesiastical defenders of traditional belief feel inclined 
to disparage that radical love of truth in the hearts of 
infidels. It appears to their dim eyes as tares, but it 
is genuine wheat of purest and most earnest religious 
zeal. Let the wheat and the tares grow; soon they 
will easily be distinguishable from one another. 

Religion as the recognition of the ethical law in 
Nature will not be destroyed; it cannot be destroyed; 
and it will be more and more generally acknowledged. 
This religion will spread in proportion as the errors 
prevalent at present disappear. And the fundamental 
error, in which both antagonists are equally entangled, 
is the agnosticism of our time. 

The agnosticism of Col. Ingersoll, of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Dr. Field, does not mean that they are 
ignorant on certain topics only, and that they have not 
yet solved the religious problem; it means that the 
problem is insolvable. It does not merely mean that 
the mysteries of life are wonderful, that the world is 
marvelously grand, that the range of inquiry in nature 
is unlimited, that the solution of each problem pre- 
sents new food for inquiry—all these truisms do not 
exclude the possibility of knowledge. Agnosticism 
means that the mysteries of nature can not be ex- 
plained, and that its problems can not be solved. 

Agnosticism appears at first sight as an expression 
of most sensible modesty. Who can blame a man for 
openly acknowledging his ignorance and who can 
doubt his sincerity? Socrates has been much ad- 
mired for his confession, ‘I know that I do not know 
anything!’ But the agnostic outdoes Socratic wis- 
dom and forfeits all claim to modesty by declaring 
that no one else can know anything about the myste- 
ries which he himself can not explain. By changing 
_the Unknown into the Unknowable, the agnostic does 
what so many hierophants and priests have done; he 
establishes a narrow and unwarranted dogmatism upon 
the firm basis of his own and other people’s ignorance. 
And furthermore, by making of the unknown the Un- 
knowable, the agnostic introduces into the world- 
problem a second magnitude, a something which is 
essentially different from knowable nature. The dog- 
ma of the Unknowable stamps on agnosticism the 
features of dualism. , 

This dogmatism which scientifically attempts to 
sanction systematic igmorance /s as injurious as any 
religious superstition. At prevents progress. Goethe 
says: “ Man must hold firm to the belief that what 
appears incomprehensible to him is comprehensible, 
since otherwise he will not investigate.’’* 

The agnosticism of religious dualism is based on 


* Quoted from the Basis of Ethics, E. C. Hegeler. Orew Court, page 21. 
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the belief in a spiritual world which exists somewhere 
above the material universe and is inaccessible to 
man. This dualism, which makes of man a double 
being, a combination of a material body and a spiritual 
soul, has been the source of many absurdities and 
superstitions, many of which have been mentioned by 
Col. Ingersoll. It is this dualism that Col. Ingersoll 
should attack—not religion, not Christianity! But this 
dualism is fortified in the sacredness of mysticism, 
and as long as its mysteries are considered as too 
profound for solution, it cannot be conquered. Ag- 
nosticism confesses its inability to conquer; it con- 
fesses that it can not climb the walls of that beyond 
where dualism keeps all its sacred treasures locked 
up—a beyond which is called by philosophers tran- 
scendent, because they say it transcends all human 
understanding. | 


Agnosticism by establishing the dogma of a beyond, 
by maintaining that a province exists which by its 
very nature is inaccessible to human investigation, 
has built a wall of protection for dualism. Within that 
wall, in the realm of the unknowable, there is room 
enough for all the goblins and ghosts of superstitious 
dualism. The agnostic can lay siege to dualism and 
its errors, he can successfully repell all sallies of dual- 
istic absurdities, but he will never conquer, he will 
never vanquish his enemy, because agnosticism ac- 
knowledges the fundamental principle of dualism; it 
labors under the same error, as it also believes in, or at 
least leaves room for, a beyond of unknowable, inscru- 
table problems. 


Mr. Spencer arrives at the idea of the unknowable 
in the following way: 

‘‘For, if the successively deeper interpretations of nature 
which constitute advancing knowledge are merely successive in- 
clusions of special truths still more general, it obviously follows 
that the most general truth, not admitting of inclusion in any 
other, does not admit of interpretation. Manifestly, as the most 
general cognition at which we arrive can not be reduced to a more 
general one, it cannot be understood. Of necessity, therefore, 
explanation must eventually bring us down to the inexplicable. 
The deepest truth which we can get at must be unaccountable. 
Comprehension must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate fact can be comprehended.” 

But granting that an explanation means the reduc- 
tion of special truths under a more general truth, we 
must add that the more general truth can afford an 
explanation only if it is better known and simpler 
than the more complicated instances of special truths. 
If this is true, the most general cognition must be the 
most simple; it must be self-evident as the mathe- 
matical axioms. Schopenhauer calls attention to the 
fact that the whole science of mathematics can not 
be proven, for it rests on what we call axioms, viz., 
truths which we take for granted. But is this an 


argument in favor of agnosticism? Are the ultimate 
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truths of mathematics inscrutable? Or are they not 
rather self-evident, so that if they are understood they 
need no further evidence? 

The unknowable is described as the resting place 
of science and philosophy, but the self-evident, it must 
be confessed, is a much fitter resting place, which, 
not unlike mathematical axioms, will prove a better 
foundation for human knowledge than the vague con- 
cept of something inscrutable. _ 

If agnosticism means that absolute knowledge is 
impossible, we heartily concur. But we must add 
that absolute knowledge, like everything absolute, 
does not and can not exist. To speak of absolute 
knowledge shows a radical misconception of the 
nature of knowledge. Knowledge is always relative. 
Subjectively, knowledge is produced through feeling, 
and through the more complicated, higher evolved 
form of feeling, consciousness. Objectively, it is pos- 
sible through the law of cause and effect. Surrounding 
objects affect our senses; the effects are perceived by 
our senses, and form the substance of cognition. 

It is true that our senses are not subtle enough to 
perceive all manifestations of reality. We have, for 
instance, no sense for perceiving the chemical rays of 
light. But the photographer’s sensitive plate is more 
sensitive than our eye, and will give us satisfactory 
information on the subject. _Thus we have indirect 
means of ascertaining what is inaccessible to our 
senses and what at first sight might appear beyond 
the ken of the human mind. “ Mil hominibus arduum 
est/”’ And we must with Goethe hold firm to the be- 
lief that what appears incomprehensible to man is 
comprehensible. 

_ There is but one objection possible to Goethe's 
proposition which has been made repeatedly, viz., 
that we never shall be able to find out the cause of 
existence itself. This objection falls, if we consider 
that existence (the existence of the world, of reality 
in general,) is not a cognition or a truth which can 


be explained and understood. Existence is a fact. - 


And a fact can not be proven by logical argument; a 
fact must be stated; it must be stated by experience; 
and if it happens to be beyond the horizon of our 
personal experience, it must be established by the 
evidence of witnesses. The existence of reality is 
a fact self-evident to every existing creature; and if 
we consider existence as the manifest and knowable 
effect of a latent unknowable cause we make a wrong 
application of the causal law. 

Reality is what the German calls Wirklichkeit, 
which means effectiveness or the manifestation of 
causal effects. The operation of natural phenomena 
is an uninterrupted chain of cause and effect. Any- 
thing that manifests its existence by working effects is 
not unknowable, for cognition traces the effects to 
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their causes. Cognition shows how in some process 
or phenomenon, by a certain change (viz. the cause), 
some new state (viz. the effect) has and must have re- 
sulted from a prior state. Reality, being such Wirk- 
lichkeit or manifestation of effects, a working of effects, 
is in itself knowability. 

Science teaches that the world is a cosmos, which 
means order. If nature were unknowable, it would 
be no cosmos but disorder. Order and regularity, law 
and harmony, are in thei: very nature cognizable. For 
cognition is the discovery of order, of law, of regu- 
larity. 

Suppose we ‘have a rroblem which is insolvable 
not by our inability to solve it but insolvable in it- 
self. What would we call a problem insolvable in 
itself? We should say it is no problem, it is falsely 
stated, it is wrong in its principle, or even it is un- 
mitigated nonsense. And must the problems of 
Nature really be consided as such mysterious, inscrut- 
ale, insolvable, unknowable puzzles? Certainly ag- 
nosticism must be mistaken. The world is not an in- 
solvable problem. Like everything that has sense 
and meaning, it can be investigated and understood. 
Therefore, we should cease to worship the unknown ; 
we should cease to look with awe and reverence upon 
unknowabilities. The Nature of an unknowability 
is neither divine nor profound, and the term unknow- 
able is applicable only to things that have neither 
rhyme nor reason. 

It is strange that both parties, Mr. Field and Mr. 
Gladstone, as well as Col. Ingersoll, in spite of their 
avowed agnosticism pronounce very definite although 
contrary statements about the unknowable, and they 
approvingly call to each others minds their confession 
of ignorance. Through this inconsistency of their ag- 
nostic with their religious views, must not one agnos- 
tic statement destroy the other,and must not agnosti- 
cism consequently disappear? In the interest of 
human progress it is devoutly to be wished for. 

But what will be the result not so much of this 
discussion as of the conflict of two diametrically 
opposed views? Will one view entirely destroy and 
outlive the other, or will they really be merged into 
one as has happened so often in the development of 
human ideas? The latter is most probable. When 
the errors of the two parties are recognized, it will 
be apparent that the truths of both views are not 
contradictory. | 

The fundamental truth of religon will not be swept 
away, it will be purified ; and as one great medium by 
which this purification of religion is to be performed, 
we name Col. Rob. Ingersoll, the truth loving blas- 
phemer, the undaunted scoffer of what he believes to 
be superstition. 


Mr. Field says: “You are waging a hopeless 
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war—a war in which you are certain only of defeat. 
The Christian religion began to be nearly two thous- 
and years before you and I were born, and it will live 
two thousand years after we are dead.’ Christianity 
surely has existed these two thousand years, but Mr. 
Field is rightly reminded by his opponent, that the 
Christianity of to-day is not the Christianity of the 
middle ages, when witches were burned in majorem 
Dei gloriam. The Christian God of to-day is another 
God than he whom Peter of Amiens preached in the 
barbaric times of the samguinmary crusades. And the 
old Jahveh of the Hebrew is again quite a different 
character from the transcendental Deity, the soft- 
hearted philanthropic God of modern Deism—the 
Deism of the eighteenth century. The old Jahveh is 
a man with nerve and fibre. He demands obedience 
and punishes trespassers with strictest justice, for he 
is, more than Jupiter, Zeus, and Wodan, a God of con- 
sequences. 

Col. Ingersoll is not yet free from old prejudices 
against Jehovah. Col. Ingersoll seems to feel that J upi- 
ter is harmless. There is no danger in praising him. 
But his judgment is not impartial when he speaks of 
a God who still continues to be a power in many 
minds. Most of the liberal Jewish Rabbies are in 
this respect further advanced than Col. Ingersoll. 
However, Col. Ingersoll is not to be blamed for his 
prejudice, but those Christians whose motto is credimus 
quia absurdum. 

Religion and Christianity will not reman what 
they have been. A new religion will be born, which 
must contain all that is true and good in the old reli- 
gions. Whether, in the development of this new reli- 
gion, the Unitarians or the Universalists or Episcopa- 
lians or the Societies for Ethical Culture or the Free 
Religions Association or any other church or sect will 
take the lead, remains to be seen. It is certain, how- 
ever, that even the marrowest congregations will 
broaden more and more under the influence of modern 
science and philosophy. 

There is an old Scandinavian saga of ‘a northern 
hero, to whose soul we are informed were added the 
souls of those he had conquered. He acquired all 
the virtues, the strength, and the ability of the enemies 
whom he had slain. There is a truth in the meaning 
of this saga. Opponents who fight with one another, 
adapt much from each other, and it is certain that if, 
in the Ingersoll-Field discussion, agnosticism should 
conquer, it would by its very victory adapt the funda- 
mental truths of religion. If, however, the religious 


party should get the best of it in this struggle, it would 
necessarily broaden and admit the radicalism of free 
inquiry. There is no standstill in the development 
of humanity; not only science, but also religion move 
onward on the path of progress, and he who knows the 
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signs of the time, can easily point out the direction of 
our religious evolution. 

In summing up our opinion in this case, we must 
repeat what we stated in the introductory remarks of the 
present discussion. Humanity forms a great unity, and 
the development of human ideas constitutes one great 
and uninterrupted wave. In the religious evolution of 
mankind, the negative standpoint of agnosticism as 
represented by Mr. Ingersoll is, in the interest of reli- 
gion, very important and beneficial. It represents the 
antithesis to the theolgical ¢hesis. 

Agnosticism, being a mere negative view, will not 
stand; it will die on the very same day that its 
enemy expires. And the synthesis will produce the 
religion of Monism—a religion purified by criticism 
from pagan supernaturalism and from the monstros- 
ities of dualism, a religion which is in accordance with 
science, which is the natural and true basis of 
ethics—not the cloister ethics of the Middle Ages, 
but the ethics of practical life. This religion will 
teach man_ how to keep in harmony with the con- 
ditions of his existence. This religion will elevate 
man, ennoble his aims, and beautify his life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOETHE'S “THRILL OF AWE.” 


In the April number of the Nineteenth Century Matthew 
Arnold, while descanting upon the dearth of ‘' provision in Ameri- 
can civilization for the sense of beauty,” introduces a line and a 
sentiment from Goethe which has occasioned much comment. 
The passage in which Mr. Arnold fits the sentiment of the German 
poet to the purposes of his own criticism reads as follows: 

‘‘As to distinction, and the interest which human nature 
seeks from enjoying the effect made upon it by what is elevated, 
the case is much the same [/. ¢., as to beauty and the provision 
for the sense of beauty.—Ed]. There is very little to create such 
an effect, very much to thwart it Goethe says somewhere that 
‘the thrill of awe is the best thing humanity has:’ 

‘ Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil.'* 

‘* But if there be a discipline in which the Americans are want- 
ing, it is the discipline of awe and respect. An austere and in- 
tense religion imposed on their Puritan founders the discipline of 
respect; but this religion is dying out.” 

The above citation, from the prominence given it, has been 
taken by some as revealing a leading tendency of Goethe's char- 
acter and as affording a test whereby to judge the great German 
poet. Though Goethe had yielded to the feeling of being over- 
awed, it was remarked by some critics of Mr. Arnold that they 
would not succumb to this weakness and that they saw no nec- 


*The translation of the above line With context is given respectively 
by Bayard Taylor and by Anster as follows: 
‘* Nathless in torpor lies no good for me; 
The chill of dread is man's best quality 
Though from the feeling oft the world may fend us 
Deeply we feel, once smitten, the Tremendous." 
** Think not in torpor that I place my weal 
man's, ‘tis man's to shudder and to feel 
The Human in us, though the world disown 
And mock at feeling, seized and startled thus, 
In on itself by strong revulsion thrown, 
Thrills at the Vast—the Awful —the Unknown." 
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‘essity of ‘‘ thrilling with awe” for old institutions and legendary 
traditions. 

The passage quoted is none of Goethe's best known lines and as 
the well-balanced mind of Goethe never knew any feeling of being 
overawed, as he could not so easily be imposed upon by authority 
or thrilled with reverence, we could not but help thinking 
that the context would set the word Schaudern in another 
light. So we wrote to our American Goethe scholar, Prof. 
Calvin Thomas, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, asking 
where the quotation was to be found and received the following 
answer: 

Dr. Paut Carus, Chicago. Dear Sir:—The words of Goethe 
that you refer to occur in the second part of Faust, first act, line 
= “Doch im Erstarren such’ ich nicht mein Heil, 

Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil,”’ 

This feeling, I should say, was very familiar to Goethe. He was 
acquainted with it and recognized its importance. Nevertheless, 
his normal, habitual way of looking at things was rather the inquis- 
itive and scientific, than the emotional and reverential. Or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, it was a peculiar blending of the scien- 
tific with the emotional. 

Take for example that fine saying of Faust (Part II, Act 4, 
line 57): 

‘* Gebirgesmasse bleibt mir edel-stumm,* 

Ich frage nicht woher und nicht warum,”’ 
Goethe certainly could and often did feél in this way. But he was 
also an industrious, practical geologist; wherever he went, he was 
always pounding at the rocks and bagging mineralogical specimens. 
As a matter of fact, too, he did take the deepest interest in the 
‘* Woher" and the ‘‘Warum" of me i The real, 
characteristic ‘‘ Anschauungsweise"’ of Goethe might, I think, be 
put in this way: ‘‘ Zwar bist du mir, wie du bist, ein grosses, WUn- 
derbares Geheimniss, abcr ich michte trotzdem etwas von deiner Ge- 
schichte wissen. Es wurmt mich, dich genetisch ou erkldren,” + 


Of interest in this connection is Goethe's saying; ‘‘ Vur Zr- 
staunen und Bewunderung fiihren in's Lleiligthum der Kunst,” Com- 
pare also the long conversation upon /Ar/urcht¢ in the first chapter 
of the second book of Meister’s Wanderjahre—a disquisition upon 
which Thomas Carlyle comments with particular enthusiasm in 
his ‘‘ Address delivered to the Students of the University of Edin- 
burgh, April 2, 1866." (The address is printed in Carlyle’s works 
under the title: ‘‘On the choice of Books”). 

I beg pardon for this professorial ‘* Citatenwuth.” 

Respectfully, yours 
CALVIN THOMAS. 

Faust had to go to the Mothers to invoke the shadow of 
Helena; and we know that Goethe intended to make the word 
‘‘Mothers” awe-inspiring and impressive. Faust is thrilled with 
awe at hearing the word. But it is not respect for antiquity that 
affects Faust; it is a new and great task and a difficult enterprise, 
fraught with danger that stirs his mind. No feeling of reverence 
pervades his soul; it is the transport of excitement that, with the 
full consciousness of the enormous risk, arouses all his powers to 
superhuman deeds. As the context shows, the word Schaudern 
does not mean the feeling of being overawed; it is used in opposi- 
tion to Lrstarren, to ‘‘ being overawed and petrified with fear.” 
It means the thrill of awe at the recognition of danger and at the 
same time the courage to plunge into it. 

The other passages to which Prof. Thomas refers in his letter, 


* To me but grandeur mute in mountain-peaks doth lie; 
I ask not whence nor seek the reason why. 
+ To me, indeed, thou art as thou art, a great and wonderfw mystery; yet I 
would ne’ertheless know something of thy history. I'm goaded to unfold 
thy genesis. 


+ Wonder and admiration alone lead into the sanctuary of art, 
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corroborate this interpretation of the word Schaudern as here used 
by Goethe. 

In fine we may relate as certain that Goethe's line: Das 
Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil means about the contrary 
in every respect to the sense in which it was quoted. It does not 
mean reverence for the past but the excitement of the ‘‘ to do and 
dare” at the approach of danger. It does not describe a state of 
being overpowered with feeling, but of controling one's feeling 
and making ready for action, no worship of antique tradition, no 
wonder at and admiration of, no bowing to authority, but the 
courageous mastery of the unwonted, the perilous and the ap- 
parently impossible. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FRIEND. 
To the Editor of Tue’ Open Court: 

The religion of the Friend is so greatly differentiated from 
Religion as generally understood, that Isaac Pennington, a dis- 
tinguished Friend, two hundred years ago declared: ‘‘ Our religion 
stands in the opposite of yours.” And I thought I would explain 
a little to the readers of THe Open Court of what are called 
Friends principles.” 

In the first place when we meet together for worship, we meet in 
silence—that the phenomenal man may be still and silent before. 
the Eternal; thus we recognize the Socratic as well as the Pauline 
doctrine: ‘‘ That the things of man know no man but by the Spirit 
of man that is in him; and so the things of God know no man but 
by the spirit of God.” Recognizing herein also with Spencer the 
difference between what he calls ‘' the religious consciousness and 
the common consciousness."" The common (phenomenal) affairs 
of life we seek to lay aside for the time being, knowing that spirit- 
ual things are correlate with spiritual things, and that we can 
worship God in spirit and truth only as we receive ability directly 
and immediately from Him so to do. And likewise also in the 
Ministry, we hold that that which gathers to God proceeds alone 
from Him! The Ministry with us is /ree—‘‘ without money and 
without price," and without distinction of sex—‘‘ neither male or 
female in Christ!”, The Bible, we view as a history of man's con- 
ception of his Creator; and not as a history of His dealings with 
His creature man! The truths of the Scriptures, ‘‘ either on Chris- 
tian, or on Heathen ground,” we estimate highly, holding with 
Paul that ‘‘a// Scriptures given by the inspiration of God are profit- 
able, that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto 
good works.”” And William Penn herein was the first of his time 
to quote from distinguished Heathen writers as correlate with 
Christian thought. 

We hold to the universality of Divine illumination, and that 
‘Christ is the head of every man and first born of every creature.” 
And we, distinguish, as Isaac Pennington also did, between the 
‘‘outward garment” (the man Jesus) and the heavenly anointing; 
holding with the apostle John: ‘‘ Ye have all received an annoint- 
ing (Christ), and need not that any man teach you, but as this self- 
same anointing teach you which is truth and no lie.” 

We do not put the man Jesus upon the pedestal of some over- 
thrown heathen-divinity, but esteem him, as did the Apostles like- 
wise, as ‘‘our Elder Brother.” And this was a very common mode 
of expression concerning him amongst our early Friend; as he him- 
self said, as we read, ‘‘Whoso doeth the will of God the same is 
my brother, my sister, and my mother.” 

We bear an open testimony against all intemperance; neither 
excess nor deficiency in anything; and Friends were amongst the 
first to testify against the evils of their time and day. 

We can also believe in Monism as the highest phase and plane 
of human thought—Oneness—'‘ That they may be one, even as we 
are one, I in Thee, Thou in me, that they may be one in us,” as 
we read in the Similitude for the fourth gospel we hold as such, 
‘the Spiritual Gospel,” as our early friends termed it. We hold 
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that we can become one with God as Jesus was, being the same in 
substance, or inner ‘‘ likeness,” we can assimilate with Him—be 
one in harmony and purpose and thus exferience the at-one-ment! 
This is in a few words the faith of the Friend, and it does not 
take many words to tell of ‘‘ the ome thing needful.” And herein I 
would inquire of the readers of Tak Open Court whether there is 
any reason why they cannot unite with us in our eso/eric associa- 
tion. Huxley has said that ‘* the Religion of the future is to be of 
the silent sort.” Pythagoras taught the same truth 3000 years 
ago, and it remains the same ‘‘ one thing" in substance to-day. 
Davip Newport. 
ABINGTON, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


DEGENERESCENCE ET CRIMINALITE. Essai Physiologique. Par 


Ch. Féré, Paris: 1888. Félix Alcan. 
Etude sur La Nature du Crime et La Théo- 
Par &. Garofalo. Paris: 1888. Félix 


La CRIMINOLOGIE. 
rie de la Pénalité. 
Alcan. 


The results of modern scientific research have long since 
demonstrated the flagrant inconsistency which exists between the 
inherited notions of penality and the obvious interests of society. 
The theories of penal justice hitherto accepted have emanated 
from a false conception of the true relation between criminal and 
State, and from the days of Ramses II. to the Prison Reports and 
revisions of Criminal Codes in the States of the Union, the history 
of criminal jurisprudence has ever been marked by this patent 
antagonism between the principles of juridical logic and the welfare 
of political communities. It accorded perfectly with the theocracy 
of Egypt to substitute the notion of a punitive divinity for the idea 
of a sovereign punitive power in the State. Yet this false notion 
of divine justice has inhered in and perverted every criminal code 
and every known expression of penal legislation. The pacifica- 
tion of a Deity has ever been the criterion accepted in imposing 
a sanction upon criminal trespasses against society. In other 
departments the jural consciousness of antiquity found accurate 
and consistent expression, but their theories of penality were marked 
by crudity and pervaded by a perverted sentiment. The principles 
of civil and administrative law had attained in imperial Rome a 
comprehensiveness and a logical consistency never since surpassed, 
but the most enthusiastic of jurisconsults would never claim for the 
criminal jurisprudence of the great empire a tithe of the perfec- 
tion reached in the kindred departments of legal science. These 
principles became the heritage of the Middle Ages; and far from 
noting an advance, we mark a relative retrogression in the 
theoretical analysis and practical application of penal notions— 
due allowance being made for the defects of political structure 
and the immaturity of mediaval society. The Middle Ages were 
essentially theocratical, and in the administration of criminal 
justice theocracy has invariably been characterized by excessive 
atrocity. To those people the fear of the Lord had become the 
beginning of wisdom in all its practical significance, and they did 
not hesitate to make infinite sacrifices to a deity who united in 
himself so many attributes of infinitude. Even later, when the 
transition from ecclesiastical to secular methods was being effected 
in the domain of politics, when the theoretical discussion of 
administrative problems came to be based upon the admitted 
premises of general utility, the principles of criminal justice were 
still made to conform to the postulate of powers delegated from a 
retributive God. The punitory function of the State appeared to 
have been restricted to the pacification of a mystical divinity 
rather than limited to the protection of society and dominated by 
the test of general utility. 

This false conception of a fore-ordination of punishment, with 
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its consequent unreasonable and disproportionate imposition of 
penal sanctions created in the eighteenth century in parts of 
Europe a revulsion of public interest in favor of the criminal. 
But the sympathy thus manifested was directed more towards the 
victims of justice than towards the victims of crime. The ten- 
dency bid fair to abolish pumishment rather than lead to the abo- 
lition of atrocious sanctions and the reformation of the sociological 
conditions which produced crime. Sentiment and pity have, in 
their turn, given place to the researches of Science which seeks to 
elucidate the true nature of crime, and thereby to accord it its 
true position as an object of justice. Anthropology and psychol- 
ogy regard the criminal as an anomaly or type of the genus homo, 
In England Maudsley, in France Despine, in Italy Lombroso, 
have principally studied to perfect this scientific tendency of 
criminology. And now: are the prevailing theories of criminal leg- 
islation, are the theories of penalty now dominant in juridical 
science to conform to the verified results of scientific research? 
This is the question which we find discussed in the two books 
before us. 

M. Ch. Féré, attending physician at the Bicétre, an asylum 
and house of correction near Paris, has enjoyed especial advan- 
tages for the study of criminal physiology and he has incorporated 
the results of his experience and the ideas suggested by his obser- 
vations in a little book of 178 pages entitled: ‘‘ Degeneracy and 
Criminality, a Physiological Essay." It is prefaced by a chapter 
upon ‘‘ The Physiological Conditions of the Emotions,” which ap- 
peared in the Xevue Philosophique of December, 1887, and which 
serves as a fitting basis for the discussions following. The chap- 
ters upon ‘‘ Criminal Heredity" and ‘‘ The Anatomical and Physi- 
ological Character of Criminals" are of prominent interest. The 
style is clear and the treatment is marked throughout by that lu- 
cidity of method which has so much enhanced the worth of French 
contributions to Modern Psychology. 

The larger work upon Criminology by R. Garofalo, Fellow of 
the University of Naples and Deputy Attorney General for the 
same district, is a French translation of a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject, written from the standpoint of the jurist and 
law-maker. Mr. Garofalo’s literary activity in this field of in- 
quiry, including many critical essays upon the same subject and a 
larger treatise entitled Criterio positive della penalita, has in part 
supplemented the work of Lombroso and Ferri, and aroused in 
Italy the attention of all publicists, whether in favorable or ad- 
verse criticism, upon this important subject. The book is ency- 
clopaedic in character, and forms a comprehensive introduction 
to the study of criminology in all its aspects. 

The beautiful month of June is fitly ushered in by the 4r# 
Amateur with a gorgeous bunch of roses, They are strong in color 
and forcibly drawn, but yet we miss in them everything which 
makes the rose the dearest of all flowers, the ever fitting expres- 
sion of love and beauty. It isa mistake to paint the stiff products 
of the, gardener’s art as conventional and formal as the work of 
the professional designer, instead of the natural flower in its free- 
doom and grace. We like better the puppies lightly sketched by 
Miss Elizabeth Strong, from her painting in the Paris Sa/on. A 
very full account is given of this saloon exhibition, which is said to 
be a good average one. The list of artists contain many well 
known names, which it is pleasant to meet again, and some new 
ones, whose success will be welcome to many friends. The differ- 
ent estimates of Mr. Sargent’s work by two of the critics in this 
number offer us food for thought, and may encourage timid ama- 
teurs to express the judgment of their own eyes in regard even to 
fashionable pictures, for they will be sure to find some to agree with 
them whatever view of an artist they may take. We should cer- 
tainly venture a very decided opinion of the black scratches called 
a ‘'Street in Venice,” by this painter, ‘* California Art Gossip" 
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is the heading of one article. It isa pleasant sign of progress that 
there is art enough there to gossip about. There appears to be a 
good school of design in San Francisco, one of whose pupils, Mr. 
Wins, was wise enough to study the peculiar Chinese life about 
him, which secured him so good a sale of one of his pictures that 
he was enabled to study in Europe, and then go to Japan. He is 
now exhibiting pictures of Japanese subjects. An article on Land- 
scape painting is well illustrated by pleasing sketches. Among 
the Answers to Correspondents we find this bit of sound advice: 
‘‘On the whole, we advise you to study in America until, at least, 
you are thoroughly grounded in drawing, before entering the 
foreign schools, where, as a recent writer says, ‘talent is only 
mediocrity.’ What chance there, then, has ignorance?” 

We are glad to see some reproductions of Flaxman's designs. 
Purity and beauty of line so forgotten in these impressionable 
days that it is refreshing to see these outlines of the ‘‘ Birth of 
Aphrodite” and ‘‘ Oceanus and the Nereids.” 

There are also good articles on Decoration and Fancy Work, 
with suitable illustrations. 


NOTES. 

Carus Sterne has told us, in his essay ending with the last 
number of THe Open Court, what a wonderful mechanism 
the animal soul is, and how intimate are its relations to the human 
soul. Gustav Freytag introduces the same subject in the Lost 
Manuscript, which is published in this number. Prof. Raschke 
says: ‘' The same vital power which we observe in ourselves is 
fundamentally at work with them, only limited by a less compli- 
cated, and, on the whole, less complete organization.” And ‘‘ the 
egg, too, has its story." The egg contains in its protoplasm cer- 
tain forms in which are stored the memories of animal life ac- 
quired by the many millions of its feathered ancestors. As to the 
difference of the animal soul and the human soul, we refer our 
readers to the editorial of No. 33, Monism and Philology, in which 
the problem of the Origin of Reason is discussed. The origin of 
reason, Max Miiller says, must be looked for in language, ‘‘ Man 
thinks because he speaks.” The human soul has the power of 
abstract thought, because man gives utterance to his sentiments 
in words, The word is the origin of spirit hfe, with all its won- 
derful acnievements. 


THe Open Court is much more radical than Agnosticism. 
Onesided radicalism may appear injurious to, but consistent radi- 
calism will not be- destructive of, religion; it will purify it, it will 
benefit it—indeed, the spirit of radicalism, that of a fearless love 
of truth, és truly, religious, 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XV//.—Continued. 

One evening, Professor Raschke having looked in 
late, showed himself disposed to pass the evening 
with them, and Felix sent the servant to the Professor’s 
wife, to set her mind at rest as to the absence of her 
husband. As Raschke, among all her husband’s col- 
leagues, was Ilse’s favorite, she took pains to order 
something that would please him. This order doomed 
to death some chickens that shortly before had been 
brought in alive. The gentlemen were sitting in Ilse’s 
room when a dreadful scream and clamor issued from the 
kitchen, and the cook, pale as death, opened the door 
and appealed to her mistress. It appeared that the 
girl’s heart failed her in attempting to kill the fowls, 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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and as Gabriel, who had hitherto performed all such 
necessary slaughter, was absent, she did not know 
what to do, so Ilse herself had to perform the indis- 
pensable act. When she returned, Felix unfortunately 
asked why she had left the room, and Ilse told him 
what had occurred. 

The chickens were placed upon table and did the 
cook no discredit. Ilse carved and served them, but 
her husband pushed back his plate, whilst Raschke, 
out of politeness, picked at the breast, but forbore to 
eat a morsel. Ilse regarded the two gentlemen with 
astonishment. 

“ You do not eat anything, Professor?” she at last 
said to her guest, anxiously. 

“It is only a morbid weakness,” eendiad Raschke, 
“and it’s very foolish indeed, but the screams of the 
poor bird still linger in my ear.” 

“And in yours, too, Felix?” asked Ilse, with in- 
creasing wonderment. 

“ Yes,” rejoined he. “Is it not possible to have 
these things done quietly?”’ 

“Not always,” answered Ilse, mortified, “when 
the house is so small, and the kitchen so near.’’ She 
rang and ordered the ill-fated dish to be taken away. 
“Those who can’t bear things to be killed should eat 
no meat.” 

“You are quite right,’’ replied Raschke, submis- 
sively, “and our sensitiveness has but little justifica- 
tion. We find the preparations unpleasant, yet asa | 
rule we are well satisfied with the result. But when 
one is accustomed to observe animal life with sym- 
pathy, he is necessarily shocked at the sudden termina- 
tion of an organism for his own selfish purposes, when 
it is done in a way to which he is not accustomed. 
For the whole life of an animal is full of mystery to 
us. The same vital power which we observe in our- 
selves, is fundamentally at work with them, only 
limited by a less complicated, and, on the whole, less 
complete organization.” 

“ How can you compare their souls with that of 
man’s?”’ asked Ilse; ‘the irrational with the rational ; 
the transitory with the eternal?” 

“As to irrational, my dear lady, it is a word to 
which in this case one does not attach a very clear 
meaning. What the difference may be between man 
and beast is difficult to decide, and on this subject a 
little modesty becomes us. We know but little of 
animals, even of those who pass their lives among us. 
And I confess that the attempt to fathom this un- 
known problem fills me with awe and reverence, which 
occasionally rises into fear. I cannot bear that any 
one who belongs to me should grow fond of an animal. 
This arises from a weakness of feeling which I own is 
sentimental. But the influence of the human mind on 
animals has always seemed to me wonderful and 
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weird ; phases of their life are developed, which in 
certain directions make them very similar to man. 
Their affectionate devotion to us has something so 
touching in it, that we are disposed to bestow much 
more love on them than is good either for them or 

«Still an animal remains what it was from the 
creation,” said Ilse; “unchanged in its habits and in- 
clinations. We can train a bird, and make a dog 
fetch and carry what he would rather eat, but that is 
only an outward compulsion. If let to themselves, 
their nature and manners remain unaltered, and what 
we call culture they lack utterly.” 

“Even upon that point we are by no means sure,” 
rejoined Raschke. ‘“ We do not know but that each 
race of animals has a history and an evolution 
which extends from the earliest generation to the 
present. It is not at all impossible that acquirements 
and knowledge of the world, so far as they may exist 
in animals, have acted among them, though in a nar- 
rower sphere, just as with men. It is quite an assump- 
tion that birds sang just the same way a thousand 
years ago as they do now. I believe that the wolf and 
the lynx, in cultivated regions, stand on the same 
footing in the struggle for life as do the remnants of 
the red Indians among the whites; whilst those ani- 
mals that live in comparative peace with man, like 
sparrows and other small creatures, and bees especi- 
ally, improve in their mode of work, and in the course 
of time make progress—progress which we in some 
cases surmise, but which our science has not yet been 
able to describe.” 

“ Our forester would quite agree with you in this,” 
said Ilse, quietly; “as he complains bitterly that the 
bullfinches of our neighborhood have, within his 
memory, quite deteriorated -in their singing, because 
all the good singers have been caught, and the young 
birds have no one to teach them.” 

“Exactly,” said Raschke; “among animals of 
every species there are clever and stupid individuals, 
and it must follow that to some of them is assigned 
a definite spiritual mission which extends far beyond 
their own life. And the experience of an old raven, 
or the enchanting notes of a melodious nightingale, 
are not lost on the future generations of their race, 
but influence them continuously. In this sense we 
may well speak of culture and continued improve- 
ment among animals. But as regards the cooking, I 
admit that we exhibited our sympathies at the wrong 
time and place, and I hope you are not angry with us, 
dear friend.” 


“It shall all be forgotten now,” replied Ilse, “I 


will give you boiled eggs the next time; they will in- 
volve no scruples.” 
“ The egg, too, has its story,” answered Raschke; 
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“but for the present, I may fitly waive discussing 
this. What has brought me here,” addressing Felix, 
earnestly, “was neither fowls nor eggs, but our col- 
league, Struvelius. I am seeking forgiveness for 
him.” 

Felix drew himself up stiffly. 
sioned you to come?” 

“Not exactly; but it is the wish of some of our col- 
leagues. You know that next year we require an en- 
ergetic Rector. Some of our acquaintance are speak- — 
ing of you. Struvelius will probably be Deacon, and 
for this reason we wish to bring you into friendly re- 
lations; and still more for the sake of peace at the 
University. We regret eaceedingly to see our classi- 
cists at variance.”’ 

‘‘What the man has done to me,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, proudly, “I can easily forgive, although his 
mean and underhand conduct has deeply offended 
me. I feel much more seriously the effect of his fool- 
ish work upon himself and our University. What 
separates me from him is the dishonesty of spirit that 
has actuated his conduct.” 

“ The expression is too strong,” cried Raschke. 

“It applies to his behavior exactly,” returned the 
Professor. “When the forgery was pointed out to 
him, his fear of humiliation was greater than his love 
of truth, and he lied in order to deceive others—con- 
duct unworthy of a German professor, and I can 
never forgive 

‘Again you are too severe,” replied Raschke; “he 
has frankly and loyally admitted his error.” 

‘‘He did so only when Magister Knips and others 
clearly proved the forgery that had been committed 
in the manuscript, and so made any further evasion 
impossible.” 

“Human feelings are not so easy to analyze as 
numbers are,” rejoined Raschke; “and only he who 
judges charitably, judges rightly. He struggled with 
wounded pride perhaps too long, but he gave in at 
last.” 

“IT tolerate no unknown quantity in the sense of 
honor of a scientist; the question here was: Black 
or white? Truth or falsehood?” 

‘You have, nevertheless,” said Ilse, “shown the 


“Has he commis- 


‘Magister much greater leniency, and I have seen him 


with you since, more than once.” 

“The Magister was less to blame in the matter,” 
her husband replied. “When the question was 
clearly before him, he employed his acuteness to some 
purpose.”’ 

‘‘ He took money for it,” said Ilse. 

‘“ He is a poor devil, accustomed, as a broker, to 
take his profits on any exchange of antiquities, and 
no one would expect in sucha transaction that he 
should act like a gentleman. So far as his oppressed 
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spirit belongs to science, it is not without a sort of 
manly pride; and I have the warmest sympathy for a 
nature of that kind. His life on the whole is a con- 
tinual martyrdom to the interests of others; and when 
I employ such a man, I know exactly how far to trust 
him.”’ 

‘‘Do not deceive yourself in that!’’ cried Raschke. 

“‘[ shall take the risk and the responsibility,” re- 
plied the Professor. ‘ But have done with the Ma- 
gister—it is not he who is in question. When I com- 
pare his offense with that of Struvelius, there is no 
doubt in my mind as to who has shown the greater 
deficiency in sense of honor. 

“This again is so unjust,’ cried Raschke, “that 
I cannot listen to such expressions in the absence of 
my colleague. It is with deep regret that I miss in 
you the candor and dispassionate impartiality which 
I consider to be unreservedly demanded in judging a 
fellow-professor.”’ 

“You yourself told me,” replied Felix, more quietly, 
“that he promised silence to the trader, because the lat- 
ter had held out the prospect of obtaining other secret 
parchments. How can you, after such an exhibition 
of selfishness, find a word to say in his defense ?”’ 

“It is true he did so,’ replied Raschke, “and 
_ therein was his weakness?”’ 

“ Therein was his dishonesty,” said the Professor, 
“and that I shall never condone. Whoever thinks 
otherwise, may shake his hand in approbation of his 
conduct.” 

Raschke rose. “If your words mean that he who 
grasps the hand of Struvelius in pardon for what he 
has done, has lost in character and self-respect, I re- 
ply to you that Iam the man, and that this act of 
mine has never lessened my sense of dignity nor hu- 
miliated me in my own eyes. I entertain the highest 
respect for your pure and manly feelings, which I 
have ever deemed exemplary; but I must now tell you, 
that I am not satisfied with you. If this obduracy has 
come upon you merely because Struvelius has per- 
sonally offended you, you are violating the standard 
which we are ever in duty bound to observe in judging 
our fellow men.” 

“ Let it not be observed then!” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor. “I recognize no standard of leniency when I 
have to do with the demands which I make upon the 
sense of honor and propriety in my personal acquaint- 
ances. It affects me deeply that you are opposed 
to me in this way of thinking; but such as I am, an 
erring and imperfect mortal, I cannot moderate these 
claims upon those about me. 

“Let me hope then,” broke in Raschke, “that it 
will never be your misfortune to have to confess to 
others that you have been deceived by an impostor in 
the very matter wherein your consciousness of self- 
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reliance has been so strongly aroused. For he who 
judges others so proudly, would suffer 1.0 small afflic- 
tion in the confession of his own shortsightedness.” 

‘Yes, that would be fearful for me,’ said Felix, 
to involve others in error and falsehood against my 
will. But trust me, to atone for such a wrong I would 
use all my life and strength. Meanwhile, between 
that man and me the gulf will remain as dark as ever.”’ 

Raschke shoved back his chair. ‘I must go, then; 
for our discussion has so excited me that I should 
make a very unentertaining companion. It is the first 
time, my dear lady, that I have ever left this house 
with any feeling of unpleasantness; and it is not my 
least annoyance, that my untimely advocacy of the 
existence of souls in poultry made me bristle up my 
crest against you also.” 

Ilse regarded the excited countenance of the 
worthy man with pain, and, in order to soothe him 
and restore the old friendly relations, she said to him, 
coaxingly: “But you shall not escape the poor 
chicken, you’ll have to eat it, and I shall take care 
that your wife gives it to you to-morrow morning for 
breakfast.” 

Raschke pressed her hand, and rushed out through 
the door. The Professor walked up and down the 
room in agitation, and then stopping before his wife 
said, abruptly, “Was I in the wrong?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ilse, hesitating; “but 
when our friend spoke to you, all my feelings went 
with him, and I felt that he was right.” 

“You, too!” said the Professor, moodily. He 
turned on his heel and went into his study. 

Ilse once more sat alone with a heavy heart, and 
she murmered, “In many things he looks on life very 
differently from what I do. Towards animals he is 
kinder, and towards men sometimes harsher than I 
am. Strive as I may,I shall always be to him an 
awkward country lass. He was kind to Madam 
Rollmaus, and will be so towards me; but he will ever 
have to make allowances for me.” 

She sprung from her chair with a burning face. 

In the meantime Raschke was roving about in the 
anteroom; there too disorder prevailed. Gabriel had 
not returned from his distant errand, and the cook had . 
put all the dinner things upon a side-table till his re- 
turn, and Raschke had to look for his own great-coat. 
He groped among the clothes and seized a coat and 
a hat. As to-day he was notas absent-minded as 
usual, a glance at the rejected meal reminded him of 
the fact that he had to eat a chicken, as enjoined by 
Ilse. He, therefore, seized a newspaper which Ga- 
briel had carefully laid out for his master, took the 
chicken from the dish, wrapped it up in the paper, and 
deposited it in his pocket, the depth and capacity of 
which agreeably surprised him. Rushing past the 
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astonished cook he left the house. On opening the 
front door he stumbled over something on the thresh- 
old, and heard a fearful growl behind him as he hur- 
ried down the steps into the open air. 

The words of the friend whose house he had just 
left, still rung in his ear. Werner’s whole bearing had 
been very characteristic, and lis nature was a strong 
one. Strange, that in a moment of anger his face had 
suddenly assumed a likeness to that of a Danish dog. 
Here the philosopher’s chain of ideas was broken by 
the sudden recollection of the talk about animal souls. 

“It is indeed to be deplored that it is still so dif- 
ficult to determine the significance of expression as 
revealing the animal soul. If success attended our 
efforts here, science too would gain by it. If the ex- 
pressions and gestures exhibited in moments of pas- 
sion by man and the higher animals could be com- 
pared and collated in every detail, important and in- 
teresting inferences might be drawn, both from that 
which they manifested in common and from that 
wherein they differed. For, in this way, the true na- 
ture and purport of their dramatic actions, and prob- 
ably new laws governing the same, might be ascer- 
tained.”’ 

Whilst the philosopher was thus meditating, he 
felt a repeated tugging at the end of his overcoat. As 
his wife was accustomed, when he was wrapt in 
thought, to nudge him gently if he met a friend, he 


paid no attention, but took off his hat politely to the 


post on the bridge, and said, “ Good evening.”’ 

“ The common character and origin of mimical ex- 
pression in man and the higher animals might, per- 
haps, if fully known, give us glimpses into the great 
secret of life.” Again something pulled him. Raschke 
mechanically lifted his hat. Another tug. “No more, 
dear Aurelia, I have taken my hat off.” It then oc- 
curred to him that it could not be his wife who was 
pulling so low down at his coat. It must be his little 
daughter Bertha, who occasionally walked with him, 
and, just like her mother, would also nudge him 
gently when he had to bowto any one. “Very well, 
dear child,” said he, as Bertha kept continually pull- 
ing at his hind coat pocket, and he put his hand be- 
hind him to catch the little teazer. He caught hold 
of something round and shaggy, and at once felt the 
sharp edges of teeth in his fingers, which made him 
turn round with a start. He then saw, by the lamp- 
light, a red, brindled monster, with a great head and 
bristly hair, and a tuft instead of a tail. It was an 
awful transformation of wife arid daughter, and he 
stared with amazement at this mysterious being, that 
stood opposite to him, likewise regarding him in si- 
lence. 

“ A remarkable meeting,” cried Raschke. ‘What 
art thou, unknown beast—presumably a dog?” Get 
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away with thee!” The animal slunk back a few paces, 
and Raschke pursued his inquiry further. “If the. 
facial expression and the gesticulation attendant upon 

emotion could be thus referred and traced back to. 
original and common forms, the instinctive tendency- 
to appropriate and to adapt what is foreign would un 

doubtedly result as one of the most universal and ef- 

fective of laws. It would be instructive from the in- 
voluntary actions of men and animals to ascertain that 

which naturally belonged to each species and that 

which each had acquired. Get away, dog;—home. 
with you, I say! What is he after, anyway? He is. 
apparently one of Werner’s people. The poor brute is. 
possessed of some overpowering idea and will lose his. 
way running about the city! ” 

In the meantime, Spitehahn’s attacks had become. 
more violent, and he at last dropped into a ludicrous. 
march upon his hind legs, while, placing his forefeet 
on the Professor’s back, he buried his nose in the 
latter’s coat-pocket. 

Raschke’s interest in the thoughts of the dog in- 
creased. He stopped by a lamp-post and carefully ex- 
amined his overcoat. He found that it possessed a cape 
and long sleeves, which the philosopher had never ob- 
served before on his own coat. The matter was now 
clear: he had thoughtlessly taken the wrong coat, and 
the honest dog meant to preserve his master’s ward- 
robe, and’ to make the thief restore it. Raschke was 
so pleased with the dog’s cleverness, that he turned 
round and spoke coaxingly to Spitehahn, trying to 
stroke his bristly coat. The dog snapped at his hand. 
“You are quite right,” said Raschke, “in being angry 
with me. I will show you that I confess I am in the 
wrong.” So he took the coat off, and hung it over 
his arm. “It is, indeed, much heavier than my own.” 
He marched briskly on in his light coat, and saw with 
satisfaction that the dog made no more attacks on his. 
skirts. On the other hand, Spitehahn seized the great- 
coat, and began biting at it, snapping at the Pro- 
fessor’s hand and growling furiously. 

The Professor got angry with the dog, and as he 
came to a bench in the Promenade, he laid the coat 
down on it, in order to deal with the animal in earnest, 
and drive him home. By this means he got rid of 
the dog and, what was more, of the coat too; for 
Spitehahn, jumping up eagerly on the bench with 
a mighty leap, seized the coat, and kept the Professor 
at bay. “It is Werner’s coat,” said the Professor, 
“and it is Werner’s dog, and it would be un- 
justifiable to beat the poor animal because in his 
fidelity he has become excited, and it would be also 
wrong to leave both dog and coat.” So he remained 
with the dog, trying to coax him; the animal, how- 
ever, took no further notice of the Professor; on the 
contrary, he devoted himself to the coat, which he 
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turned over and over again, scraping and gnawing at 
it. Raschke perceived that the coat would not long 
stand such treatment. ‘The dog must be mad,” he 
said to himself, suspiciously, “and I shall have to re 
sort to violence after all towards the poorcreature;” and 
he considered whether it were better to jump up on 
the bench and drive the mad dog off with a good kick, 
or to make the unavoidable attack from below. He 
decided on the latter, and searched about for a stone 
or stick to arm himself for the encounter. He then 
looked up at‘the trees and the dark sky, and could not 


in the least tell where he was. “Is this witchcraft?” 


he said to himself, amused. “ Pray tell me,” address- 
ing a solitary passer-by, “in what part of the town we 
are; and will you have the goodness to lend me your 
stick for a moment?” 


“These are strange questions,” replied the stran-- 


ger, in a surly tone. “I want my stick myself at this 
time of night. And who are you, sir, I should like to 
know?” And he approached the Professor mena- 
cingly. 

ama peaceable man,” replied the Professor, “and 
little inclined to violent courses, But a struggle has 
commenced between that dog on the bench and me 
about an overcoat, and J should be extremely obliged 
to you if you would rescue the coat from the dog. 
But pray do no more harm to him than is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Is it your coat?” asked the man. 

Unfortunately, cannot sayitis,”’ replied Raschke, 
conscientiously. 

“There is something wrong here,” cried the 
stranger, again looking with suspicion at the Professor. 

«Something, indeed,” replied Raschke; “the dog 
is mad, the coat has been changed, and I don’t know 
where we are.”’ 

“Close to the Valley Gate, Professor Raschke,” 
answered the voice of Gabriel, who rapidly joined the 
group. “But, pardon me, how came you here?” 

“ How opportune,” cried Raschke, delighted; “ just 
take charge of the coat and the dog.” 

With astonishment Gabriel saw his friend Spite- 
hahn, who was now sitting on the coat, quite abashed 
and chapfallen at the sight of his master. Gabriel 
drove the dog off, and seized the coat. “It is my own 
overcoat!” he said. 

“Yes, Gabriel,’ rejoined the Professor, “that was 
my mistake, and the dog has displayed a wonderful 
fidelity in guarding it.”’ 

“Fidelity!” said Gabriel, indignantly, as he pulled 
a parcel out of the pocket; “it was greedy self- 
ishness. There must be something to eat in here.” 


“Ah! I recollect now,” cried Raschke; “it is the 


fowl that’s to blame. Give me the parcel, Gabriel; 
I must eat it myself. And we may now wish one 


another good-night in peace, unless you will go with 
me a little way to show me the road se acts these 
trees.” 

“But you can’t go in this night air without an over- 
coat,” said the tender-hearted Gabriel. ‘We are not 
far from our house, and it would be better for you to 
return with me to the Professor’s’”’ 

Raschke paused a while, and laughed. “ You are 
quite right, my good Gabriel: my sudden departure 
was all wrong, and the soul of an animal has this day 
given a lesson to a human soul.” 

“ If you mean this dog, replied Gabriel, “it is the 
first time in his life he has given anybody a lesson. I 
suppose that he followed you from our door, for I put 
bones there for him every evening.”’ 

“At one time I thought he was quite mad,” said 
the Professor. 

‘He is a sly one when he chooses,” replied Ga- 
briel, with an air of mystery; “ but if I were to tell all 
my experiences with him to this day——” 

“ Do tell me, Gabriel,” cried the Professor, quite ex- 
cited. ‘ Nothing is so valuable with respect to ani- 
mals as authentic anecdotes, collected by those who 
have observed them closely.” 

‘“T] can vouch for my experience,” said Gabriel, 
with an air of confidence; “and if you really wish to 
know what he is, I can tell you he is possessed—he is 
a devil—he’s a depraved brute—and bears a grudge 
against the whole human race!” 

“ Hum!—is that so?’’ murmured the philosopher. 
“ | believe it is much easier to look into the heart of a 
Professor than that of a dog.”’ 

Spitehahn crept along quietly but Saivensail with 
his tail between his legs, listening to the praise be- 
stowed on him, whilst Raschke, accompanied by Ga- 
briel, returned through the park to the house. Gabriel 
flung open the parlor door, and announced “ Profes- 
sor Raschke.” 

Ilse stretched out both hands, ‘“Welcome—wel 
come, dear Professor!” and led him in to her hus- 
band’s study. 

“Here I am again,” said Raschke, in a cheerful 
tone, “after an adventure like a fairy tale. I have 
been brought back by two animals who have shown 
me the right path—a roast fowl and a perverted dog.” 

Felix sprang to his feet, the two friends shook 
hands cordially, and, after all pemncerstanding, the 
evening passed off most pleasantly. 

When Raschke at length withdrew, Gabriel said 
sorrowfully to his mistress: “It was the new coat; 
the chicken and the dog have ruined it beyond all 


recognition.” 
(To be continued.) 
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